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Dressmakers’ Union Promotes Industry Planning 
By JULIUS HOCHMAN, General Manager 
New York Dress Joint Board, I. L. G. W. U. 


A new development in labor relations is taking 
place in the New York dress industry. Workers 
and employers are cooperating to secure more 
efficient shop management and to win greater 
dress sales, so as to boost wages and profits at the 
same time. 

The collective-bargaining agreement recently 
concluded between the Dress Joint Board of the 
International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union 
and five employer associations sets a precedent 
for the trade-union movement. This 3-year pact 
for New York’s largest industry establishes two 
“firsts” in union history: 

1. It gives 85,000 dressmakers a right to secure, 
through their union, efficient shop management 
from their 2,100 employers. 

2. It provides that labor and industry cooperate 
in raising between $3,000,000 and $4,500,000 to 
accomplish two promotion objectives: (a) To 
increase sales of dresses through publicizing New 


’ 


York’s outstanding position in the field of style, 
fine workmanship, and sound values; and (b) to 
establish New York City as the fashion center of 
the world. 


UNION STUDIES INDUSTRY 


These proposals were originated by the union 
after an exhaustive 6 months’ study of the industry, 
covering every angle of dress production, including 
factory management, profits, labor costs, and trade 
practices. A complete study was made of the 
industry’s promotion possibilities as compared 
with conditions in dress markets throughout the 
country. With all available data on hand, the 
union was ready to negotiate a new agreement. 

The recommendations on promotion of New 
York City as the world’s style center were readily 
accepted by the employers, but it took 10 weeks 
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of negotiations before an agreement was reached 
on “‘efficiency.”” The preamble to the new con- 
tract declares that employers and workers alike 
“have much to gain through cooperative effort in 
stabilizing the industry, in providing for its effi- 
* * * in effecting the 
modernization of production units, and in estab- 
lishing conditions that will tend to secure to the 
workers continuity of employment, a fair living 
wage, adequate annual earnings, and fair con- 
ditions of labor.”” Teeth were added to these 
phrases by the actual efficiency and promotion 


cient management 


clauses. 

The efficiency clause provides for the estab- 
lishing of standards of efficiency calling for decent 
lighting and ventilation, proper supervision and 
It declares that 
workers shall not be kept waiting at their machines 


routing of goods to the workers. 
or otherwise waste time. Each employer is to 
plan and organize production 
the workers the maximum period of continuous 


““so as to secure to 
employment.” The union may secure enforce- 
ment of efficiency standards through the industry’s 
impartial chairman machinery. Fines may be 
assessed against employers for violations. The 
fines will help defray the costs of operating a special 
efficiency department whose duties shall be “upon 
request of members of the industry, to counsel and 
advise and render such other assistance to individ- 
ual members of the organized dress industry which 
will aid and facilitate their efforts to effectuate the 
standards of efficiency.”” The efficiency depart- 
ment is to receive an annual grant of $50,000 from 
the industry promotion fund. 

The promotion clause provides for a cooperative 
campaign, “for the mutual benefit” of the workers 
and employers. The employers agree to invest 
$1,000,000 annually for promotion, with the 
money to be raised through the sale of labels, 











NEW YORK DRESS INDUSTRY IN 1939 


Significant Faets: 
Number of dresses produced 79, 000, 000 
Wholesale value_ $400, 000, 000 
Average wholesale cost of dress $4 44 
lotal wage bill $84, 000, 000 
Number of shops 


Contractors 1, 370 
Manufacturers and jobbers 789 
‘Total number of workers 85, 000 
Men, 18,000 
Women, 67,000 
Average annual earnings S1, 034 
Occupational Distribution of Workers: 
Operators 50, OOO 
Finishers 10, 400 
Pressers 7, 500 
Cleaners 4, 700 
Cutters 3, 400 
Sample makers 2, 200 
Examiners 2. 000 
Special machine operators 1, 800 
Drapers 1, 700 
Pinkers 1, 300 
Total 85, 000 


Minimum Wages: 


Cperators 75 cents to 90 cents an hour. 


Pressers 85 cents to $1 an hour. 
57 cents to 63 cents an hour. 
$45 a week. 


Finishers 
Cutters 











which are to be attached to each garment. 
Efforts will also be made to raise an additional 
sum of $500,000 a year from realtors, bankers, 
textile firms, and other parties having an interest 
in the welfare of the New York dress industry. 
The union has offered $100,000 on condition that 
the union label is featured. Already, under the 
terms of this clause, the New York Dress Institute 
has been established—the first trade association 
jointly to represent labor and capital in a common 
industry aim, 

What do the workers expect to gain from the 
Why should their union worry 
other 


new agreement? 


about shop efficiency, promotion, and 


employer problems? 
CONDITION OF INDUSTRY 
Last year when the union began to prepare for 
negotiations, it uncovered this startling fact: In 
1939 wage scales in the New York dress industry 





were as high as in 1937—yet each week there was 
an average of $250,000 less in the pay env: Opes 
of 85,000 unionized dressmakers. The employees 
were working m a sick industry. When work was 
cood, wages were eood., But during the course o 
the vear, there just wasn’t enough work. 

It has always been the union’s job to establis| 
and enforce decent wages, hours, and other work- 
It was the employer's job to vet 
But here was a $400,000,00/ 


industry losing ground, and the employers wer 


ing conditions. 
work into the shop. 


making no concerted effort to stop the loss 
A worker can have no security in an insecur 
industry. So the union took action. 

Through union agreement, dressmakers enjoy 
minimum wages ranging from 75 cents to 90 cents 
an hour for operators, up to $45 a week for cutters 
When the survey began, the 
union knew from figures previously gathered by 


for a 35-hour week. 


its staff accountants that the average dressmaker 
earned $1,182 in 1937, and that her (67,000 of th 
85,000 members are women) annual wage dropped 
$136 in 1938 and another $12 the next year. bh 
1939 she worked only 30 to 35 weeks, and he 
income of $1,034 represented an annual wage loss 
of $148 from 1937. For the entire industry, th 
wage decrease was $13,000,000—from $97,000,000 
to $84,000,000. During the 1937-39 period the 
industry’s volume of 
$51,000,000. 

The union’s problem was to recoup this loss 
A demand for increased 


business dropped by 


and more if possible. 
wages of 14 percent, backed up by a strike threat 
might have done it. But there was a strong 
possibility that the result would have been a fur- 
ther loss of business and therefore no gain in the 
total pay roll. 

The union went to work at the same time as 
various committees appointed by the State legis- 
lature, the mayor, realtors, bankers, and other 
business interests were also studying the reported 
exodus of industry from the Empire State. — Its 
industrial survey aimed to discover (1) whethe 
high labor costs were driving industry from New 
antiquated — business 
methods in the New York dress trade were hinder- 
ing it in competition with streamlined production 
methods elsewhere. 


York; and (2) whether 


COSTS AND PROFITS 


It has long been acknowledged that dress 


workers in New York are more skilled than else- 
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where because of their longer experience in the 
industry. With high wage scales in effect, to 
what extent do labor costs actually affect profits 
A study of the 1939 
records of five established manufacturing firms 
under collective agreement with the union brought 
to light facts. All five firms 
produced dresses that wholesale at $2.87, so that 
Three of the firms 


had an average labor cost of 65 cents per dress, 


, the dress industry? 


some significant 
their costs were comparable. 


and the other two firms averaged 67 cents. In 
no case Was the variation on labor cost more than 


2 cents. 


However, the profits of the firms varied 
from 2 high of 19 cents per dress to a low of 3 cents. 
Obviously, profits were not determined by labor 
cost. 

Profits were determined by the variation in 
every other single element of cost except labor; 
that is, by fluctuations in the cost of materials, 
in shop overhead, in administrative and_ sales 
While 


the wholesale price of the dresses produced by 


expenses, and in the net selling price. 


all five firms was $2.87, there was a cost-of-mate- 
rials variation of 38 cents between the highest 
and the lowest of the five firms. There was a 
spread of 7 cents in overhead, of 29 cents in the net 
selling price, and of 10 cents in administrative, 
The profits of the 
firms on net sales varied from 1.3 to 7.2 percent. 


selling, and other expense. 

Having established the fact that profits were 
not dependent upon wages, the industrial engineers 
then undertook a more detailed analysis of the 
industry, seeking faults in business methods. 
The union discovered that while the area of com- 
petition had broadened, the employers in the New 
York market had each remained engrossed in his 
own petty problems, and that in the main they 
had not instituted up-to-date management and 
machinery. Asa result, largely of the disjointed 


obbing-contract system, every branch of the 
New York industry was operating under a burden 
of tremendous wastage. 

It should be borne in mind that most of the 
workers in this industry are employed on a piece- 


While hourly 
minimums are established by contract, piece rates 


rate rather than an hourly basis. 


are settled between representatives of the workers 
and the employers for each new style. The market 
n New York turns out about 79,000,000 dresses 
a year in approximately 125,000 different styles. 
The piece rates are settled directly with the 
jobber, and apply to workers employed on the same 
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style garments in all of his contracting shops. In 
case after case the study disclosed a wide diver- 
gence in earnings between workers of different 
contractors working for the same jobber on the 
same styles although the piece rates were identical. 
This was proof of the lack of proper management 
in many of the shops. 

It is because workers lose “time” and conse- 
quently suffer a reduction in their piecework 
earning power in inefficient shops, that the union 
became interested in factory management. In 
the main, inefficiency brought low earnings, high 
overhead, late deliveries, and bad workmanship. 
And where these were the rule, business declined. 
The highest degree of efficiency in the dress 
industry occurs in the cutting departments 
because the cutters are paid on a weekly basis. 
The desire to utilize labor to the fullest extent, so 
as to reduce cutting costs per unit, has produced 
a measure of planning in those departments. 

The principal facts uncovered in the survey of 
factory management were these: 

1. A remarkable feature of the industry is the 
large volume of business done on small capitaliza- 
tion. Capital is turned over 10 to 20 times a year. 
Capitalization per worker is only $400 whereas in 
most manufacturing industries it from 
$2.450 to $6,000. Plant investment of $98 per 
operator and $45 per worker is almost negligible 
Small capital 


ranges 


in the modern machine world. 
outlay makes for easy entry into the business and 
for the chaotic competition which has been the 
source of so many evils. 

2. Very few factories have a competent super- 
visory staff. No effort is made to guide the 
workers in the one best method of making any 
particular stvle. What supervision there is con- 
sists largely in checking the mistake after it has 
been made, rather than in trying to prevent it. 
One result is considerable loss ot time for the 
worker, with a consequent reduction of earnings. 

Personal relationships, grudges, and prejudices 
are permitted to interfere with the operations of 
the factory. Often the foreman makes up for 
his lack of training by harsh aggressiveness, which 
naturally is sometimes reciprocated by the work- 
ers. The result is complete loss of morale and 
decrease of production. 

The enormous part that managemen plays int 
success or failure in the industry is illustrated 
by the experience in one contracting shop. For 
a long time the workers in this shop were unable 


3 











to earn more than $15 to $20 a week. Upon 
investigation it was learned that the fault was 
primarily with the foreman. When an efficient 
foreman was engaged the earnings of the same 
employees working on the same styles immediately 
increased. 
3. There is frequently no coordination between 
the cutting schedule and the operating schedule. 
Operators receive work intermittently, and are 
forced to waste hours of their time. They must 
also wait for trimming, thread, and other supplies. 
4. Another weakness in production is old and 
poor equipment. With a few notable exceptions 
the New York market has been behind, rather than 
ahead of, the rest of the country. Much of the 
machinery is antiquated, and many of the build- 
ings or lofts in which the workers are employed 
are poorly lighted. 
5. A huge source of loss is the lack of machine 
Regular inspection of machines is 
Because there 


maintenance. 
unheard of, except in a few shops. 
is no timely replacement of parts, machines remain 
idle, with a resulting loss in pay to the workers 
and increase in overhead to the employer. 

6. Waste is also due to the high number of 
idle plant hours attributed in part to seasonality 
and in part to general inefficiency. However, 
a few manufacturers have overcome this by im- 
proved merchandising methods; they provide 40 
to 50 weeks of work per year, materially reducing 
their overhead cost per garment. 

7. The study revealed a woeful lack of planning 
by employers, and a general need for a more satis- 
factory method of cost accounting and budgetary 
control. 

8. Widespread discontent over conditions in 
the New York dress market was discovered among 
retailers. They complain of late deliveries, im- 
proper sizing, and substitution of materials. In 
their turn the manufacturers complain against un- 
just returns, cancelations, and excessive discounts. 


EFFICIENT MANAGEMENT 


Could the situation be improved? Yes, by 
intelligent planning. Since dress manufacturing 
remains largely a handicraft industry, it is im- 
portant that the worker’s time be _ properly 
utilized. The introduction of better management 
and production methods in the industry is not an 
impossible task. Even today there are some 
well-managed shops. It would not be difficult, as 
a beginning, to combine the best features of these 


4 





shops and work out simple rules to help other 
shops. In one of the more efficient shops, for 
example, the average operator produces 17 
dresses a day, which is 5 units, or 42 percent, 
more than the average production in the same 
price range in other shops. The foreman in this 
shop is an expert, who works with the operators in 
an intelligent manner to secure proper quality and 
quantity of production. All machines work on 
single motors, so that the entire line need not stop 
when a belt breaks. Machines are inspected and 
oiled once a week—a rare occurrence in the inclus- 
try. Fluorescent lighting has been installed, as 
well as air conditioning, and linoleum floors instead 
of the hard, cold, cement floors. Work receptacles 
are so constructed as to permit easy access to, and 
disposal of, the work. Even the chairs are so 
built as to reduce fatigue. 

The firm knows at all times how many dresses 
can be produced by each worker and by the 
entire shop in an hour, a day, or a week. It can 
plan sales and promise deliveries accordingly. 
Overhead costs per unit are kept at the lowest 
possible level. In a similarly run contracting 
shop these benefits would accrue to the con- 
tractor as well as to the jobber. To the worker, 
management of this type means that he is not 
obliged to waste his work time, but can get higher 
earnings and maintain them at an even level. 

Planned production can best be secured in 
plants that are large enough and have sufficient 
productive capacity to justify the expenditure 
necessary to effect these improvements. For this 
reason, the union urged a conscious effort on the 
part of the industry to consolidate contracting 
shops into units that are large enough to make 
good management profitable. 


PROMOTION CAMPAIGN 


As the survey progressed, it became evident 
that any improvement in management would not 
bring the greatest possible increase in business to 
the employers and increase in annual earnings to 
workers, without a large-scale promotion cam- 
paign. The employers had long been backward in 
promoting their merchandise. The opportunity 
for New York to supplant Paris as the style center 
of the world set the stage for a comprehensive 
survey of promotion possibilities. One of the 
Nation’s largest advertising firms was approached. 
As soon as it recovered from the shock of the 
unusual procedure of a union seeking assistance 
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from its profession, the heads of the firm sensed the 
possibilities of unifying the industry through a 
pre- 


joint promotion effort. The firm made a 
liminary survey which revealed these facts: 

1. Although the average American woman is 
clothes-conscious, she buys only two street dresses 
a year, and actually spends more for undergar- 
ments and hosiery than for dresses. 

2. Women buy between 55,000,000 and 69,000,- 
000 dress patterns every year—a vast field for 
expanding the dress industry. 

3. In 1939, fewer than 35,000 dresses, valued 
at less than $250,000, were exported to the entire 
Western Hemisphere; yet there are at least 
15,000,000 women in the Americas, outside the 
United States, with sufficient purchasing power to 
buy New York made dresses. 

4. Without attempting to raise the price of 
dresses, the industry could expand the market for 
New York dresses through a publicity and ad- 
vertising drive which would include fashion shows 
in New York and in other cities. 

5. New York is ideally suited to become the 
world’s fashion center because it has the advan- 
tages of experienced designers, sample makers, and 
other skilled workers; it has the materials and the 
tradition; it has the atmosphere, the art, music, 
drama, opera, and supper clubs which are so con- 
ducive to the displaying of fashionable clothes. 

At industry-wide conferences starting in Decem- 
ber, the union presented to the employers its 
findings and recommendations for the industry’s 
ills and urged that the new collective agreement 
include clauses covering efficiency and promotion. 
At first, even many of the union members were 
puzzled; they were used to demands for wages and 
What was 
this “efficiency” the union was preaching? Gradu- 
ally, they began to grasp the idea that efficiency 
would help them—that they would no longer 
have to waste time in the shops waiting for work. 


hours and other working conditions. 


But the employers held out. They were wary 
of this strange union which was urging them to 
modernize their factories and embark on a million 
dollar a year promotion drive. They were 
bewildered by the union’s offer of $100,000 to 
start the promotion fund. It took 
negotiations, and the temporary extension of the 
old agreement, before the employers finally agreed. 
At no time did the union threaten a strike, because 
it was felt that this would only upset the good 
relations which were being established. Under 


weeks of 
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Photo by Pettus Kaufman, 
On the job with a modern cutting machine. 


these circumstances the reaction of the general 
public became more important than is usually the 
case in negotiating union agreements. The chief 
strategy of the union was a long-range pubilc 
relations program carried out with the assistance 
of specialists in the field of public relations. 
Under this plan the press, radio, and printed 
material were used to inform the public of the 
reasons for the union’s program. 

The dressmakers’ union of New York has come 
a long way since the successful general strike of 
1933. As a trade-union, its concern is for the 
workers it represents. If the employers too are 
helped, it is because the union discovered that the 
ills of the workers cannot be solved without also 
solving the employers’ troubles. It is because 
the union found it to be its duty to the members to 
concern itself with every phase of the dress indus- 
try, and to do everything in its power to put the 
industry on a base. The dressmakers’ 
union knows that the state of an industry is not 
something remote and foreign to the workers, 
but something on which their very bread and but- 
ter depends. Once industrial relations are firmly 


solid 


established in an industry, and the union does not 
have to spend all its energies fighting for the right 
to exist, it is then possible for union leaders to 
think of the well-being of their members in terms 
of the entire industry. When a union is the only 
force capable of industry consciousness and indus- 
try enforcement, as has been the case in the dress 
industry, then, in the interests of its members, 
that union can and must itself with 
industry problems. 


concern 











Occupational Deferment Under Selective Service Act 


Brigadier General LEWIS B. HERSHEY, Acting Director, 


Selective Service System 


Perhaps the outstanding characteristic of mod- 
ern national defense is the role which industry 
and science are required to play in all stages of 
the defense program. Today, even the largest 
and best-trained army is powerless unless it is 
properly supported by an adequate and continuous 
supply of ammunition, guns, and the necessary 
military equipment, particularly tanks, ships, 
and airplanes. Moreover, these implements of 
modern warfare must be constantly improved to 
neorporate all the latest features and facilities 
A few 
more miles per hour in the speed of the plane, its 


which experience and science may devise. 


ability to rise more rapidly and higher into the 
air than the enemy plane, and a few more powerful 
guns properly placed, may time and again prove 
to be the most vital element in deciding the out- 
come of air combat 

The Congress of the United States was fully 
aware of this important role assigned to industry 
in our defense program. In passing the Selective 
Service Act “to provide for the common defense 
by increasing the personnel of the armed forces 
of the United States and providing for its train- 
ing,’ the Congress took cognizance of the im- 
portance of continuous operations in industries 
engaged in the production for national defense. 
[t therefore authorized the President of the United 
States ‘to provide for the deferment from training 
and service ' of those men whose em- 
ployment in industry, agriculture, or other oecu- 
pations OF employment or whose activity in other 
endeavors is found to be necessary lo 


the maintenance of the national health, safety, or 


; ; 


Crest 


Ith 
CLAIM FOR DEFERMENT 


The decision as to who should be deferred from 
military service because of their civilian activities 
rests with the local selective service boards. 
Section XXII of the Selective Service Regulations 
specifies that local boards may consider for defer- 
ment any man engaged in industry, business, 
employment, agricultural pursuits, Government 


who cannot be satisfactorily replaced 


servic’ etc, 


because of a shortage of persons with his qual ifica- 
tions or skill in such activity, and whose removal 
would cause material loss of effectiveness in suc! 
activity. Deferment is extended for a period of 
6 months, but may be renewed for further simila 
periods. 

As outlined in paragraph 322 of the Selectiv 
Service Regulations, each registrant is entitled 
to present to the local board all the written evi- 
dence which he believes necessary to assist thy 
board in determining his proper classification 
Such evidence should be included in or attache 
to the questionnaire with any necessary do¢ 
ments or affidavits. 

The regulations also make it possible for othe: 
persons besides the registrant to claim deferment 
for a registrant. Such a claim must be filed o 
Form 42, obtainable from the local board, within 
the time allowed to the registrant for the return 
of his questionnaire. Persons claiming that t! 
registrant be deferred are also entitled to preset 
evidence and include any document or affiday 
supporting the claim. 


UNIONS MAY CLAIM, DEFERMENT 


The national headquarters of the Selectis 
Service System has received many letters an 
resolutions requesting that unions be granted th 
right todesignate for deferment essential members 
of their organizations. This claim is based on th 
ground that the President has declared that hai 
monious labor relations are essential to the nation: 
welfare and that proper labor-management rela 
tions in the various industries depend upot 
services of authorized representatives of unions 
whose experience and effectiveness are instru- 
mental in peaceful labor relations. Union rep- 
resentatives responsible for collective bargaining 
and adjusting grievances under the terms of at 
agreement negotiated with an employer may b 
as necessary to the continuous operation of al 
industry as are the skilled workers engaged 
production. But this fact is one to be determine 
by the local board, subject to appeal. 

The response of the national headquarters o! 
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the Selective Service System to this claim of labor 
organizations has been that the Selective Service 
Regulations do not specify who or what agency 
may file a claim for deferment of a registrant. It 
is the intent of the regulations that all employers— 
whether they are union organizations or those em- 
ploying workers—may furnish such information. 
In other words, any union or any other organiza- 
tion or interested person may file a claim for 
deferment of a registrant and have an equal privi- 
lege to present the necessary information in sup- 
port of their claims. This position of the national 
headquarters of the Selective Service System was 
made clear in a memorandum issued on February 
21, 1941, to all State directors of the Selective 
Service System, which in part reads as follows: 


*  * * we have stated that paragraph 322 of the 
Selective Service Regulations provides ample authority 
for labor unions and others to submit claims for deferment 
(Form 42) and also other written affidavits with respect to 
claims for deferment. 

As the local board has the authority and responsibility 
for determining whether or not an occupational deferment 
should be granted, it is important that it receive the maxi- 
mum information available. Paragraph 322 makes this 
possible. In making its determination the local board 
will consider all of the evidence that has been submitted 
and has full discretion as to what weight will be given to 
each affidavit and to each separate unit of evidence. 

The registrant may appeal this determination 
if he feels that he has not been properly classified. 
A Government appeal agent is attached to each 
local board to assist registrants in preparing and 
filing an appeal. 


Activities of U. S. Conciliation Service 
JOHN R. STEELMAN, Director 


Conciliation Service, U. S. Department of Labor 


The primary function of the Conciliation 
Service of the United States Department of 
Labor is to promote and maintain harmonious 
relations between management and labor. Strikes, 
threatened strikes, lock-outs, requests for elections, 
and other disputes or controversies between labor 
and management find the United States Concilia- 
tion Service of the Department of Labor ready 
to help the parties solve their problems amicably 
and, wherever possible, without recourse to work 
stoppage. 

Krom a small group of conciliators, the Con- 
ciliation Service has grown to comprise a staff 
of more than 100 trained specialists in the field 
of mediation and conciliation. These have been 
carefully selected for their ability to reconcile 
difficulties between management and labor and 
to work out a satisfactory formula for the adjust- 
ment of many kinds of industrial disputes. Of 
necessity, they are men of wide knowledge of 
industrial matters and labor problems, of tact, 
patience, and understanding. 

Information about strikes or lock-outs or threat- 
ened difficulties in labor relations comes to the 
Department of Labor from many sources. It may 
come from workers, from focal unions, from inter- 
national union officials, from employers, from 
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local city or State officials, from the press, or from 
individuals. Since the inauguration of the na- 
tional defense program, the Conciliation Service 
has been keeping the Office of Production Manage- 
ment in close contact with any difficulty that may 
arise between management and labor in industries 
vital to national defense. 

Immediately upon receipt of the information 
of a controversy, a conciliator is assigned to 
handle the job. The selection is made on the 
basis of geographical nearness, the conciliator’s 
special knowledge of the industry or previous 
association with it, his personal qualities, and 
general acceptability to both sides in the par- 
ticular dispute. 

Conciliation methods vary. The conciliators 
work on the principle that by bringing the parties 
in a dispute together for a frank and clear discus- 
sion of the points at issue, it is possible to reach a 
satisfactory solution of the problem without resort 
to a work stoppage. They therefore usually 
attempt first to see each side separately, to get a 
statement of the issues from both sides, and to 
strive to clear these issues of all matters that are 
not pertinent. They also attempt to reduce and 
resolve personal irritations and to establish an 
atmosphere of reasonableness and good will, which 
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is so important in the settlement of any 
controversy. 

During the entire period of its existence, since 
1913, the Conciliation Service has been a powerful 
factor in bringing about improvements in indus- 
trial relations. It has constantly encouraged the 
adjustment of labor-management difficulties 
through the round-table conference method. In 
helping industry and labor make or extend a 
contract, conciliators generally suggest the desir- 
ability of a clause in the contract which would 
provide for no stoppages of work and would set up 
a method of adjusting by negotiation and by 
mediation or arbitration such disputes as may 





arise during the existence of the contract. 

A recent survey of more than 1,200 agreements 
in the files of the Conciliation Service disclosed 
that over 60 percent of these agreements contain 
voluntary provisions for arbitration of controver- 
sies during the lifetime of the agreement. Where 
no arbitrator is designated, the agreements fre- 
quently provide that the Secretary of Labor or 
the Conciliation Service shall, upon request, 
designate an arbitrator. 

During the calendar year 1940, the Conciliation 
Service disposed of 4,665 situations in which more 
than 1,709,000 men and women were directly 
involved. Of this total 2,630 situations were 
what the Service terms “labor disputes.” Of 
these, 1,062 were strikes and lock-outs, and 1,568 
were threatened strikes and controversies. The 
‘other 


‘ 


remaining situations, broadly classified as 
services rendered,” included arbitration of issues, 
the conduct of consent elections, consultations 
with employers and employees or their repre- 
handling complaints of various 
supplying technical services and 


sentatives, 
kinds, and 
information. 

Of all the threatened strikes and lock-outs which 
were originally brought to the attention of the 
Conciliation Service last year, less than 10 percent 
subsequently developed into stoppages. In other 
words, the Conciliation Service was able to prevent 
from becoming work stoppages more than 90 
percent of the disputes in which it took a hand in 
conciliating. Throughout its work during the 
year, the Conciliation Service found a clearly 
discernible shift from the former emphasis on 
conciliation as a remedy in labor-management 
disputes to the new, growing, and more practical 
concept of preventive conciliation as a positive 
contribution in industrial peace. 


ROLE IN DEFENSE PROGRAM 


At the very beginning of the national defense 
program, in June 1940, the Secretary of Labor 
designated seven of the most experienced concilia- 
tors of the Department to work with certain in- 
dustries vital to national defense. These industries 
included aviation, machine tools, rubber and 
chemicals, oil, construction, shipbuilding, and steel, 

The duties of the special conciliators assigned 
to these industries are not merely to deal with 
actual labor-management disputes that may arise, 
but also to keep continuous day-to-day contact 
with labor and management in these industries. 
By correcting in their earliest possible stages any 
troublesome situation that may develop, these 
conciliators aim to prevent the actual emergence 
of disputes that might affect national defense. 
Experience has shown that industrial peace re- 
quires constant vigilance, and that often-repeated 
consultations are imperative to promote and main- 
tain labor-management cooperation. 

The regular conciliation facilities of the United 
States Department of Labor have also been en- 
Conciliators are on call 
They ure 


larged and strengthened. 
24 hours of every day, 7 days a week. 
ready to start on any new assignment anywhere 
in the United States within 12 hours upon receipt 
of notice of a difficulty or a threatened disruption 
of production operations in an industry. 

Since its creation by the President, the National 
Defense Mediation Board has worked in close co- 
operation with the Conciliation Service of the 
Department of Labor. The Board is authorized to 
handle only such labor-management controversies 
or disputes involving equipment or materials 
essential to national defense as cannot be adjusted 
by the Commissioners of Conciliation and which 
are therefore certified as such to the Board by the 
Secretary of Labor. The Conciliation Service has 
instructed its commissioners of conciliation to 
give primary consideration to controversies in 
defense industries and to earmark at the earliest 
possible moment every case which in their opinion 
should be certified to the National Defense Media- 
tion Board. The success of the Board in settling 
without delay most of the controversies certified 
to it has again indicated that the joint efforts of 
the Board and the Conciliation Service, though 
based on voluntary cooperation, should prove a 
most effective weapon in keeping the defense in- 
dustries free from industrial strife. 
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Strikes in 1940 


DON Q. CROWTHER 


Bureau of Labor Statistics 


Less than half as many workers were involved 
and only about one-third as many man-days were 
lost in strikes in 1940 as in 1939. According to 
data compiled by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
about 1 out of every 43 employed workers in the 
United States was involved in a strike or lockout 
some time during 1940, as against 1 out of every 
21 workers in the previous year. One out of every 
14 workers was engaged in strikes in 1937, when 
the number was the largest for any year on record. 

The 2,508 strikes recorded in 1940 involved ap- 
proximately 577,000 wage earners and resulted in 
6,700,000 man-days of idleness. In the preceding 
year 2,613 strikes involving 1,171,000 workers and 
17,812,000 man-days of idleness were recorded. 
In 1937, 4,740 strikes were recorded, involving 
1,860,000 wage earners and resulting in 28,425,000 
man-days of idleness. 

The level of strike activities in recent years has 
been substantially below the level which prevailed 
in the period of the first World War. The 5-year 
period 1916-20 averaged 3,727 strikes per year. 
This was considerably higher than the annual 
average of 2,961 recorded in the last 5 years. 

Most of last year’s strikes involved relatively 
small groups of workers. Of the 2,508 strikes 
which began in 1940, one-fourth involved fewer 
than 20 workers each and another fourth involved 
between 20 and 50 workers each. Only 9 percent 
of all strikes involved more than 500 workers 
each. 

The three largest strikes during 1940 each in- 
volved about 15,000 wage earners. One of these 
disputes was a 2-day stoppage in the New York 
clothing industry in July, another was a 2-day 
strike of St. Louis building tradesmen in October, 
and a third was a month’s stoppage of organized 
painters in New York City, which started in Au- 
gust. A fourth strike, involving nearly 12,000 
workers, occurred in December in the lumber in- 
dustry of the Pacific Northwest. 

The time loss caused by strikes in 1940 averaged 
about 11% days per worker involved. Nearly 
42 percent of the workers involved were away 
from their jobs for Jess than 1 week, 40 percent 
were on strike from a week up to a month, and 
about 12 percent were idle from 1 month to 2 
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months. Slightly more than 5 percent were in- 
volved in stoppages which continued for more 
than 2 months. 
Industries A flected. 
enced as many as 1 million man-days of idleness 
due to strikes in 1940. This is in marked contrast 
with the preceding year, when the shutdown of 
bituminous coal mines resulted in more than 7 


No single industry experi- 


million man-days of idleness, and disputes in 
automobile manufacturing resulted in a loss of 
more than 2,500,000 man-days. 

Five industry groups, however, recorded more 
than half a million man-days of idleness in 1940. 
Machinery manufacturing, with a total of 810,000 
man-days of idleness was followed closely by 
lumber, with 807,000. ‘Textiles, transportation 
and communication, and trade also lost more than 
half a million man-days of work due to strikes. 

States and Cities.—In 22 States less than 1 per- 
cent of the workers were involved in strikes in 


Industry distribution of strikes in 1940 





Num- “ne? we 
Industry | ber of ee ae aanenpe 
strikes | Involves | 1dle 
All industries 2,508 | 577, 000 | 6, 700, 900 
Van ifacturing 
Textiles and clothing - --_| 348 77, 100 | 678, 800 
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Food products ; 152 | 16,900] 154, 700 
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Paper and printing------_| 83 7, 900 | 109, 500 
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| | 


Transportation equip- 
ment _ - ; | 51 

Other manufacturing 
industries 


49, 600 270, 500 
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on 
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43, 900 707, 800 


Nonmanufacturing 


Building and construc- 





| | 
| Ps } 310 | 71,300 | 492, 900 
lrade- ~~ -- a 275 44, 400 584, 400 
Transportation and com- | 
munication-- —— —- ancl 182 | 45, 100 593, 300 
Domestic amd personal | 
service... -- ee Es 160 8, 900 109, 700 
Extraction of minerals- _- 65 | 42, 300 268, 800 
Professional service. --- 29 1, 400 21, 700 
Other nonmanufacturing 
industries SA 77 | 11, 700 229, 700 
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1940. On the other hand, in six States—New 
Jersey, Maryland, Missouri, Oregon, Pennsyl- 
vania, and Washington—more than 3 percent of 
the workers were involved in strikes. 

Three States had more than 200 strikes during 
the year. A total of 553 was recorded in New 
York, followed by 301 in Pennsylvania and 219 in 
California. New York also experienced the most 
idleness because of strikes—estimated at 1,247,000 
man-days. It was followed by Pennsylvania with 
905,000, and Illinois with 462,000 man-days lost. 

Ten or more strikes occurred during 1940 in 
36 different cities. New York City, with 445 
stoppages, had as many as the 10 next highest 
cities combined. Philadelphia experienced 70 
strikes, Cleveland and Los Angeles 56 each, and 
Chicago 45. 

Establishments Involved.—Three-fourths of the 
strikes in 1940 involved only a single establish- 
ment, such as a factory, mine, farm, ship, etc. 
About one-fifth of the strikes affected from 2 to 10 
establishments, and about 1 out of every 20 
strikes extended to 11 or more establishments. 

Causes and Results.—Union recognition, closed 
or union shop, discrimination against members 
of the union, or other union organization matters 
were the major issue in approximately one-half 
of the strikes occurring in 1940, involving about 
one-third of all workers on strike. Wages and 
hours were secondary issues in about two-fifths of 
these disputes. About 48 percent of these strikes 
were substantially won by the workers. ‘Twenty- 
eight percent were settled on a compromise basis, 
and 23 percent were terminated with little or no 
gains to workers. 

Many of the union organization strikes were 
against nonunion firms where newly organized 
workers were demanding recognition for the first 
time. Some of the strikes, however, were to 
prevent unionized firms from reverting back to 
nonunion conditions, About 13 percent of the 
strikes were against firms where unions, having 
formal recognition, were attempting to strengthen 
their bargaining position by securing a closed or 
union shop. 

Wages and hours were the major issues in 30 
percent of the strikes, which included 41 percent 
of the workers involved in all strikes. Almost 9 
out of every 10 of these wage-and-hour strikes 
were called for the purpose of bettering workers’ 
conditions, that is, increasing wages and/or 
decreasing hours. The remaining 10 percent were 
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in protest against employers’ efforts to reduce 
wages and/or increase hours. 

About 44 percent of all the wage-and-hour 
strikes were successful, 43 percent were com- 
promised, and 13 percent were unsuccessf,] 
Approximately 86 percent of the successful strikes 
in this group brought the workers increased wages 
or better hours, while 14 precent prevented 
proposed wage reductions or longer hours. 
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Method of Settlement. — Federal and State govern- 
ment officials assisted workers and management it) 
settling 43 percent of the strikes ending in 1940 
Another 40 percent were settled by direct negoiat- 
tions between employers and union representa- 
tives. Nearly all of the remaining strikes were 
terminated without formal settlement. 

Strikes settled with the assistance of Govern- 
ment agencies on the average involved more 
workers than those settled by direct negotiations 
between the parties. This is indicated by the 
fact that disputes involving participation of State 
or Federal mediation and conciliation agencies 
accounted for almost 60 percent of all workers on 
strike during the year. Settlements reached 
without the aid of a third party involved only 
about 35 percent of workers on strike in 1940. 
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Employment Conditions in Canneries 
BERTHA M. NIENBURG 


Women’s Bureau, U. S. Department of Labor 


Despite the employment of about 300,000 
wage earners in the peak period of the canning 
season, fewer than 20,000 workers have continuous 
employment in canneries for a half year or more, 
and less than 10,000 work throughout the vear. A 
recent study by the Women’s Bureau of the De- 
partment of Labor covering 19 States shows that 
about one-third of the workers employed in this 
highly seasonal industry worked less than 4 weeks 
and another third were employed between 4 and 


§8 weeks during the vear. 
LENGTH OF CANNING SEASON 


The wide fluctuations in the demand for workers 
n canning fruits and vegetables are largely the 


result of the seasonal nature of the industry. 
Only a few factories pack a combination of sea- 
sonal and nonseasonal products that permits 
extension of canning or preserving operations for 
Almost a third of the 
Tomato and 


a2 major part of the year. 
canneries pack only one = crop. 
tomato products, for example, are not only canned 
in the largest quantities, but are also put up by 
most of the plants canning only one vegetable. 
The average length of the tomato-product canning 
season is 8 weeks. Peas or corn are canned on 
the average over a period of only 5 weeks. This 
period is extended to 11 weeks by canning two 
vegetables and to 17 weeks when three or more 
vegetables are canned. — If fruits are also packed in 
a vegetable-canning establishment, the canning 
period is frequently extended to about 20 weeks. 
Other factors, such as the amount of canned goods 
left over from previous vears and the scarcity or 
abundance of raw produce and the price of the 


current crop also have an effect on the length of 


time the cannery may operate. 

Regardless of the length of the season, the 
survey found that in the canning of every kind of 
product at least one-fifth of the employees worked 
fewer than 4 weeks. In the one-vegetable can- 
ning factories, 83 out of every 100 employees 


worked less than 8 weeks. Where both seasonal 


and nonseasonal products were canned, 61 out of 


every 100 wage earners obtained less than 8 weeks 
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of employment in the year. In the relatively 
few canneries packing a wide variety of products, 
employment was spread over a longer number of 
weeks. But even in these establishments, only 
11 out of every 100 workers had jobs for 26 weeks 
or more, and only 7 out of every 100 worked for 
Most of these 


workers were employed both before and after the 


37 or more weeks during the year. 


canning season to overhaul the factory equipment, 
maintain the plant, and to fill orders for goods. 


SOURCE OF LABOR SUPPLY 


In recent years most canneries have recruited 
their supply of seasonal workers from the imme- 
diate vicinity of the plant. Farmers and _ their 
families, farm hired hands, local casual labor, 
unemployed factory workers, housewives, and 
students constitute the bulk of the local supply of 
labor. In some areas migrants who seek a living 
by following the crops constitute an important 
At times the 


canning company recruits workers for the short 


addition to this group of workers. 


period of peak employment from nearby cities. 

Throughout the Middle West almost all the 
canning factories reported that the bulk of their 
workers were obtained from farms and towns in 
the immediate vicinity. In lowa no migratory 
labor was reported employed in canneries, and 
relatively few plants in other Midwestern States 
employed migrants. In Maryland local casual 
workers supplied the bulk of the needs of the rural 
and town canneries. 

Canneries in California employed the highest 


When not 


engaged in canning operations, some of these men 


proportion of migratory male workers. 


work in fruit-packing houses, in vineyards, in 
pruning and trimming orchards, or in other related 
types of work. 

The number of women emploved in canning 
establishments generally varies with the product 
canned. Wherever hand preparation of fruits and 
vegetables is done, as in tomatoes, green beans, 
lima beans, spinach, asparagus, fruits, olives, and 
jams and jellies, women far outnumber men. In 
canneries packing peas, pork and beans, and 
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sauerkraut, they constitute less than half the 
total number of workers employed in the plant. 


HOURS OF WORK 


All canneries handling seasonal products have 
peak loads when the perishable crop is brought 
into the canneries in the greatest volume. This 
period of heavy deliveries does not exceed 4 weeks 
in the majority of plants, and in many canneries 
the peak period lasts only 2 or 3 weeks. During 
this intense activity a substantial part of the labor 
force works more than normal hours. 

For example, in the 1939 pea season hours of 
work exceeded 56 per week for from 7 percent of 
the workers in canneries in Iowa to about 50 per- 
cent of the workers employed in Minnesota. In 
canning tomatoes and tomato products, the pro- 
portion of workers employed in excess of 56 hours 
a week ranged from 5 percent in Arkansas to 47 
percent in New York; on corn it ranged from 31 
percent in Indiana and Minnesota to 56 percent 
in New York. 

During the same week that some cannery 
workers were employed for more than 56 hours, 
many others worked fewer than 40 hours. In 
Maryland, for example, from two-fifths to one- 
half of the workers had less than 40 hours of work 
during the same week in which other wage earners 
worked, in many instances, more than 60 hours. 

Some attempts have been made through State 
and Federal regulations to assure overtime rates of 
pay for excessive daily and weekly hours of work 
in canneries. State regulations in California and 
Pennsylvania call for the payment of overtime 
rates to women employed more than 8 hours a day 
and in Wisconsin to women employed more than 
9hoursaday. The Federal Fair Labor Standards 
Act under provisions in effect in 1939 permitted 
canneries engaged on perishable or seasonal fresh 
fruits or vegetables coming under its jurisdiction 
to work 14 weeks of unlimited hours without the 
payment of overtime. 


FACTORS INFLUENCING WAGES 


The degree of mechanization of canning estab- 
lishments determines to a large extent whether 
workers are paid on an hourly or a piece-rate basis. 
In hand preparation piece rates predominate. 
But where mechanized equipment is used for 
preparing the fruits and vegetables and the indi- 
vidual worker has to keep pace with the speed of 
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the machine, a fixed hourly rate generally prev ails. 

The Fair Labor Standards Act in effect during 
the 1939 season called for the payment of at least 
25 cents an hour for all workers regardless of sex 
in canneries in communities of 2,500 or more in 
population and located more than 10 miles from 
the field where the produce was harvested. In 
the 1940 season, the minimum rate under the Fair 
Labor Standards Act was 30 cents an hour. ‘This 
advance increased the hourly earnings for a 
substantial number of cannery workers in all 
States except California, Oregon, and Washington, 
where State wage orders set minimum hourly rates 
of respectively 33% cents, 35 cents, and 37% cents 
for women. 

In recent years an increasing number of workers 
in canneries have been organized by the Cannery, 
Agricultural, Packing, and Allied Workers affili- 
ated with the C. I. O. and by local federal unions 
chartered by the A. F. of L. The greatest degree 
of union organization at the time of the survey 
was in California and Washington, where almost 
half of the canneries covered operated under an 
agreement with a union. Some degree of union 
organization was also found in nearly every other 
State in which a substantial amount of canning 
operations was carried on. 

The first objective of a union of cannery workers 
is to obtain agreements establishing minimum 
rates of pay and overtime compensation. For 
example, one union agreement covering an im- 
portant group of California fruit and vegetable 
canners provided for the payment of a basic hourly 
rate of 52% cents for men, 44 cents for women 
employed on piece work, and 42} cents for woman 
time workers. 

The influence of State minimum wage orders 
for women, the geographical distribution of the 
industry, and the different degrees of union 
organization among cannery workers have in the 
past largely accounted for the sharp variations in 
the hourly earnings paid to cannery workers pre- 
paring the same products in different States. In 
the 1941 season it is expected that extremely low 
hourly earnings for a large group of cannery 
workers will be further eliminated by the Fair 
Labor Standards Act. Under the terms of this 
Federal law, a minimum rate of 30 cents an hour 
must now be paid to all workers employed in 
perishable fruit and vegetable canneries engaged 
in interstate commerce if the establishment em- 
ploys more than 10 workers. 
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Business and Economic Conditions in March 1941 


National Income.—March income payments in 
the United States were estimated by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce at nearly 6.8 billion dollars. 
For the first 3 months of 1941, income payments 
totaled 19.5 billion dollars, or about 10 percent 
more than in the first quarter of 1940. 

Furm Income.—The Department of Agriculture 
estimated that the cash income of farmers in 
March, including Government payments, totaled 
$688,000,000, compared with $632,000,000 in the 
preceding month and $604,000,000 in March of 
last year. 

Automobiles—Nearly 507,900 passenger cars 
and trucks were assembled in March. This com- 
pares with 485,500 in February and 423,600 in 
March 1940. 

Bituminous Coal.—Output of bituminous coal 
rose sharply to 48,250,000 tons in March. It 
aggregated 41,700,000 tons in the preceding 
month and 35,240,000 tons in March a year ago. 


Building Construction.—Permits issued in 2,154 
cities for construction work in March were valued 
at about $211,700,000—an increase of 18 percent 
compared with February and of 25.5 percent over 
March of last year. 

Electric Power.—The 13,100 million kilowatt- 
hours of electricity produced for public use in 
March was 1,080 million kilowatt-hours greater 
than in February and 1,800 million kilowatt-hours 
greater than in the same month a year ago. 

Railroad Freight-Car Loadings.—Class I rail- 
roads loaded on the average 763,600 cars of 
freight per week in March. This compares with a 
weekly average of 706,000 freight cars in the pre- 
ceding month and 624,800 cars in March of last 


year. 
Steel—Production of steel ingots in March 
reached a new record of 7,150,000 tons. Output 


of ingots in February totaled 6,250,000 tons and 
in March 1940 about 4,400,000 tons. 


Trend of Industrial Production 


With durable-goods industries, particularly those 
manufacturing machinery, aircraft, and armaments 
in the lead, industrial production continued to ad- 
vance in March. Activity in the textile, shoe, 
rubber, and chemical industries also increased dur- 
ing the month. Output of lumber continued large, 
but automobile production, which usually rises sub- 


stantially in March, showed little change from the 
preceding month. 

The Federal Reserve Board’s adjusted index of 
industrial production in March was 43 percent 
higher than for the average of the 5 years 1935-39. 
It was about 28 percent higher than in March of 
last year. 





























—— PHYSICAL VOLUME OF INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 
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Rapidly increasing production of defense ma- 
terials combined with greater seasonal activity in 
many industries provided jobs to nearly 300,000 
March. Total nonagri- 
cultural employment of slightly more than 
37,200,000 in March was 2,370,000 larger than a 
year ago and 1,540,000 larger than in March 1929. 

The greatest gains in employment during the 
About 


165,000 workers were added to factory pay rolls, 


additional workers in 


month were recorded in manufacturing. 


with the largest advances aggregating 14,700 in 
foundries and machine shops, 10,900 in electrical 
machinery, and 9,000 in shipbuilding. 

Wholesale and retail trade establishments added 
69,000 workers, Federal, State, and local govern- 
30,000, and transportation 

26,000. Mining 
creased their labor force by approximately 8,000. 


ment services and 


publie utilities industries in- 
Employment in private construction also ad- 
vanced between the middle of February and the 


middle of March. 


several large Federal defense projects released a 


However, the completion of 


substantial group of workers, and total employ- 
ment on all types of construction jobs declined by 
about 28,000. 





Employment and Pay Rolls in March 1941 


Increases in wage rates were reported by about 
100 of the 29,500 manufacturing establishments 
which supplied employment and pay-roll informa- 
tion to the Bureau of Labor Statistics in March. 
These increases averaged nearly 7 percent and 
slightly than 100,000 ) 
workers. More than 5,000 workers received pay 


covered more factory 


raises in electrical machinery, cotton goods, glass 
and canning. 


DURABLE-GOODS INDUSTRIES 


Nearly 100,000 additional work- 
manufacturing du- 


Een ployme nt. 
ers were put to work in 
rable goods in March. Machinery registered an 
of 34.800 followed 
by transportation equipment, with an increase of 
23,800, and 
19,000. 


other durable-goods groups of industries. 


employment gain and was 


iron and steel, with an increase of 


Smaller advances were recorded in the 


Approximately 940,000 more workers were on 
the pay rolls of durable-goods industries — this 
March March 1940. The 
employment over the vear interval ranged from 
42.400 in stone, clay, and glass to 304,100 in 
machinery manufacturing. 


than in increases in 


Estimated « mployme nt and pay rolls in man ufacturing industries 


{March 1941, Fet 


ruary 


1941, and March 1940] 





Number of workers employe d 


Amount of weekly pay roll 





Industry 
March February Maret March February March 
1941! 1941 1940 1941! 1941 1940 
All industries 9,460,700 | 9,295,500 8,240,400 $248, 646,000 $240.684,000 $189, 359, 000 
Durable-goods groups 1, 756, 900 1, 659, 300 | 3, 816, 300 144, 414, 000 139, 635, 000 98, 901, Of 
Iron and steel 1.134.100 1.115. 100 923, 300 35, 868, 000 34, 798, 000 24, 523, 000 
Machinery 1, 305, 600 1, 270, 800 1, 001, 500 14, 275, 000 $2, 148, 000 28, 956, 000 
lransportation equipment 908, 500 8S4, 700 667, 500 33, 664, 000 32. S806, 000 21, 670, 000 
Nonferrous metals 340, 400 336, 000 267, 100 10, 187, 000 9, 962, 000 6, S78, O00 
Lumber 658, 500 654, S00 608, 200 13, 372, 000 13, 036, 000 11, 165, 000 
Stone, clay, glass 314, 600 304, 700 272, 200 7, 567, 000 7, 291, 000 6, 061, 000 
Vondurable-goods groups , 203, 800 1. 636. 200 , 424 100 104, 132, 000 101, O49. 000 90, 458, OO 
lextiles 1, 819, 200 1, 793, 400 1, 677, 200 33, 897, 000 32, 911, 000 28. 344, 000 
Leather 319, 600 313, 500 317, 700 6, 720, 000 6, 392, 000 5, 609, 000 
Food S00, 900 790, 300 789. 600 18, 605, 000 18, 113, 000 17, 764, 000 
Tobacco 87, 500 88, 200 88, 000 1, 393, 000 1, 372, 000 1, 292, 000 
Pape rand printing 627, 600 622, 500 607, 700 17, 893, 000 17, 413, 000 16, 345, 000 
(Chemicals 133, 100 423, 400 106, SOO 12, 270, 000 11, 940, 000 10, 984, 000 
Rubber 138, 300 135, 400 117, 100 4, 136, 000 3, 986, 000 3, O61, OOO 
Unelassified 177, 600 169, 400 120, 000 9, 218, 000 &, 922. 000 7, 059, 000 
. Preliminar j. Rev sed, 
idjusted to actual levels shown by 1939 Census of Manufactures Due to overlapping, the figures obtained by adding t/ 


separate group totals are somewhat large) 
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Weekly Pay Rolls.—Total weekly wage pay- 
ments to workers employed in durable-goods 
manufacturing rose $4,880,000 in March. The 
pay roll in machinery manufacturing increased 
by more than $2,100,000 and in iron and steel by 
nearly $1,100,000. 

All durable-goods groups of industries reported 
larger weekly wage disbursements in March 1941 
than in the same month of last year. The increases 
varied in amounts from $1,500,000 in stone, clay, 
and glass to $15,300,000 in machinery manufactur- 
ing aml $45,600,000 for all groups combined. 


NON DURABLE-GOODS INDUSTRIES 


E-mployment.—Increases of 25,800 workers in 
textiles, 10,600 in foodstuffs, and 9,700 in chemi- 
eals largely accounted for a gain of 67,600 in 
nondurable-goods employment between the middle 


of February and the middle of March. Over the 
12-month period, employment in nondurable- 
goods manufacturing increased nearly 280,000. 
A substantial ‘part of this gain (142,000) was 
registered in textiles. 

Weekly Pay Rolls. Nondurable-goods indus- 
tries paid out approximately $3,100,000 more per 
week in wages in March. All groups reported 
larger weekly pay rolls, with the increases ranging 
from $21,000 in tobacco to $480,000 in paper and 
printing and $986,000 in textiles. 

Total weekly pay rolls were $13,700,000 higher 
in March of this year than in March of last vear. 
The largest increases over the vear were $5,550,000 
in textiles, $1,550,000 in paper and_ printing, 
and $1,290,000 in chemicals. Other increases 
amounted to $1,110,000 in leather, $1,075,000 in 
rubber, and $841,000 in foodstuffs. 


Trend of Employment and Pay Rolls in Manufacturing Industries 


Factory employment and pay rolls reached new 
high levels in March. The advances during the 
month were about double the usual seasonal 
increases for this time of the year. The number 
of employed factory wage earners advanced 1.8 
percent and was nearly 15 percent larger than in 
March of last vear. With average employment 
of 1923-25 taken as the base or 100, the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics index for manufacturing indus- 
tries stood at 119.9 in March as against 117.8 
in February and 104.4 in March 1940. 


Weekly pay rolls rose 3.2 percent in March. 
They were 31.3 percent higher than in March of 
last year. In recent months pay rolls have 
advanced more sharply than employment, due to 
more full-time employment, overtime payments, 
and increases in rates of pay. For every $1,000 
disbursed in wages during the period 1923-25, 
manufacturing industries paid out $1,310 in 
wages to factory workers in March, compared with 
$1,269 in the preceding month and $998 in March 


a vear ago. 








































Factory Pay-Roll 
Ind EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS 
ndex ALL MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 
NOEX 1923-25+100 nocn 
1923-25= 100 140 io 
1941 
March 1131.0 120 120 
February 126. 9 
‘ oy EMPLOYMENT 
January 120. 7 aft, 
5 100 f AG 100 
1940 b af 
December 122. 4 hd 
November 116.5 oa at - 
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July 98, 2 
June 99. 5 40 leo 
May 97.8 | 
April 97.9 | 
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Hours of Work and Earnings in 
Manufacturing Industries 





A further slight increase in the weekly working 
time in manufacturing industries brought the 
average workweek to 40.5 hours in March. This 
was nearly 3 hours per week longer than in the 
corresponding month a year ago. Hourly earn- 
ings of 69.5 cents also averaged slightly higher than 
in February and were about 3.5 cents higher than 
in March 1940. Weekly earnings of employed 
factory workers averaged $29.10 in March 
approximately 45 cents per week more than in the 
preceding month and $3.65 per week more than in 
March 1940. 

In the five selected durable- and non-durable- 
goods manufacturing industries average weekly 
hours of work and average hourly and weekly 
earnings in March 1941 were: 


Durable-goods manufacturing 
Weekly hours: 


14.5 in foundries and machine shops. 
11.5 in automobiles. 

10.0 in blast furnaces and rolling mills. 
39.0 in sawmills. 

37.5 in brick manufacturing. 


Hourly earnings (in cents): 
98.5 in automobiles. 
87.6 in blast furnaces and rolling mills 
77.0 in foundries and machine shops. 
59.5 in brick manufacturing. 
52.5 in sawmills. 


Weekly earnings: 
$40.65 in automobiles. 
$34.95 in blast furnaces and rolling mills. 
$34.40 in foundries and machine shops. 
$22.30 in brick manufacturing. 
$20.30 in sawmills. 


Nondu rable -goods man ufact uring 


Weekly hours: 


$2.5 in paper and pulp. 

39.0 in slaughtering and meat packing. 
39.0 in cotton-goods manufacturing. 
38.0 in tires and inner tubes. 

36.0 in petroleum refining. 


Hourly earnings (in cents): 


99.5 in tires and inner tubes. 

96.5 in petroleum refining. 

68.5 in slaughtering and meat packing 
66.5 in paper and pulp. 


$12.5 in cotton-goods manufacturing. 


Weekly earnings: 
$37.55 in tires and inner tubes. 
$34.70 in petroleum refining. 
$28.20 in paper and pulp 
$26.80 in slaughtering and meat packing. 
$16.40 in cotton-goods manufacturing. 





Employment, Pay Rolls, Wages, and Hours 
in Selected Nonmanufacturing Industries 


— 





Increase or decreas 


Item March 1941! | February | March 
1941 to 1940 to 

March | March 

1941 194] 


Retail trade Percent Pei 


Employment = 3, 527, 000 +1.5 l. 1 
Weekly pay roll $75, 646, 000 + 2. 0 5.2 
Weekly hours 42. 5 -.2 2 
Hourly earnings $0. 55 a 3. 4 
Weekly earnings $21. 65 .4 1 | 
Wholesale trade 
Employment 1, 471, 800 +. 3 1.3 
Weekly pay roll _.. $47, 583, 000 + 1.0 5. 7 
Weekly hours__-- 10. 5 .3 1.1 
Hourly earnings $0. 77 . 5.7 
Weekly earnings - $31. 20 ca 13 
Bituminous coal 
Employment 419, 300 e 1.9 
Weekly pay roll $10, 501, 000 1.7 l. 4 
Weekly hours 32. 0 3. 6 21.8 
Hourly earnings $0. 88 .2 7 
Weekly earnings $27. 90 +3. 7 .2 
Metal mining 
Employment _- - - - 81, 400 +. 8 1.7 
Weekly pay roll__-_- $2, 384, 000 1.3 + 15.3 
Weekly hours 41.0 3 1.7 
Hourly earnings $0. 76 +. 6 1. 8 
Weekly earnings $31. 00 +. 5 3. 2 
Te le phone and 
telegraph 
Employment ; $12, 400 1.2 1.7 
Weekly pay roll_- $13, 475, 000 2. 5 8.9 
Weekly hours 39. 5 +. 3 5 
Hourly earnings $0. 81 om f 
Weekly earnings $32. 05 +1.3 
Power and light 
Employment : 248, 100 .4 1.2 
Weekly pay roll $8, 893, 000 +1.3 4 
Weekly hours 39. 5 +. 6 1.1 
Hourly earnings $0. 91 +. 4 1. 0 
Weekly earnings $35. 90 1.0 . | 
Street railways 
and busses 
Employment 191, 600 6 | 
Weekly pay roll $6, 778, 000 2. § 1.7 
Weekly hours 16.5 1.9 . 0 
Hourly earnings $0. 73 2 2 
Weekly earnings $34. 65 +1.9 t. 6 
Hotels 
Employment 275, 200 .4 2.5 
Weekly pay roll $4, 275, 000 cn 9. 4 
Weekly hours £6. 0 he 3 
Hourly earnings -- $0. 34 .4 3. 6 
Weekly earnings $15. 80 2 2.8 
Laundries 
Employment _- - -- 237, 100 +1.5 6.6 
Weekly pay roll $3, 953, 000 +1.3 s. 0 
Weekly hours 43. 0 .2 6 
Hourly earnings $0. 43 (?) 8 
Weekly earnings $18. 35 2 1.3 
Dyeing and cleaning 
Employment 61, 200 +3. 0 +4. 9 
Weekly pay roll__- $1, 110, 000 +3. 5 +5. 8 
Weekly hours ___- 42.5 +. 6 1.5 
Hourly earnings $0. 49 +. 3 } 
Weeklv earnings $20. 20 +. 4 S 





1 Preliminary. 2 No change. 
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Government Employment and Relief in March 1941 





Work Projects—Approximately 128,000 fewer 
men and women were employed in March on 
projects operated by the Work Projects Adminis- 
tration. Total W. P. A. employment for the 
month was estimated at about 1,709,000. Wage 
payments to these employed workers during 
March aggregated $95,900,000. 

Construction Projects—Employment and earn- 
ings at the site of construction on Government 
projects in March were: 








ae ee Employ- as 
Project sont Earnings 
All construction projects_......-| 964, 100 $118, 280, 000 
Regular Federal Government 
appropriations. .-------- 850, 700 | 110, 000, 000 
Financed by Work Projects Ad- 
ministration _ - : 59, 000 2, 650, 000 
United States Housing Author- 
ity , — SARE A 37, 000 3, 500, 000 
Public Works Administration_._ 11, 400 1, 360, 000 
Reconstruction Finance Corpo- 
ration ...- tae 6, 000 770, 000 





C. C. C. and N. Y. A——The Civilian Conserva- 
tion Corps employed 283,000 enrolled workers, 
camp supervisors, and instructors in March at a 
pay roll of $12,830,000. The National Youth 
Administration furnished work to 939,000 boys 
and girls, who earned $12,800,000. 

General Relief—About 460,800 families and 
single persons in 18 large cities received $14,640,000 
in relief from public funds in March, according to 
the Social Security Board. 

Federal Service—Employment and earnings in 
the Federal Government in March were: 





Employ- 


Service Earnings 


ment 
Executive !_ - : aa 1, 202, 000 |$184, 200, 000 
Military __--- 1, 343, 000 77, 900, 000 
Legislative_______- E 6, 000 1, 320, 000 
. | ee 2, 500 640, 000 





1 Includes about 166,600 force account, supe rvisory, and 
technical employees with a total pay roll of $23,400,000 
shown under other clastifications. 


Cost of Living in April 1941 


An increase of 1 percent in the living costs for 
families of wage earners and lower-salaried em- 
plovees in the large cities of the United States was 
registered between the middle of March and the 
middle of April. The rise reflected advances in 
the cost of all groups of items included in the 
budget of moderate-income families. Living costs 
in April were 2.4 percent higher than in March of 
last year and 3.7 percent higher than in August 
1939, the month before the outbreak of war in 
Europe. 

Food.—Following advances in wholesale food 
prices, the retail cost of foodstuffs advanced in all 
sections of the country. Particularly sharp in- 
creases in April were registered for fresh fruits and 
vegetables and for flour, lard, butter, sugar, pork 
chops, and eggs. 

Moderate but steady advances in retail prices 
of foods have been recorded since last November. 
On the average housewives purchasing foodstuffs 
in April had to pay 5 percent more than last 
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autumn and about 4% percent more than in April 
1940, 
lard, and some fresh fruits and vegetables ranged 
from 10 to 35 percent above April of last year. 
Prices of white bread were about 5 percent lower 


Prices for certain cuts of meat, eggs, butter, 


than a year earlier, and a larger supply of white 
potatoes was primarily responsible for a drop of 
about 25 percent in potato prices. 


Perce ntage ch ange 
April 1941 compared 


Item with 

March 1941 April 1940 
Eggs- ; . a -10.8 +18. 4 
Potatoes___._-__-- a 7.4 25. 5 
Sugar ac -6. 6 7.0 
Butter_- ; 5. 1 13. 2 
Pork chops - Se t. 4 +12.0 
Roasting chickens_ - +3. 4 11.0 
Coffee wee ; +2.3 +14 
Oranges - - - “ . +0. 7 1.4 
Milk, fresh (average) ----- : (i +2. 4 
White bread _ - --- é (1) 1.9 
Rib roast_- — ( +118 
Round steak. i +114 


1 No change. 
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Rents.—In many cities April 1 is moving day, 
and average rents paid by workers and lower- 
salaried employees rose 0.3 percent between March 
15 and April 15. In Buffalo, Philadelphia, and 
Baltimore, cities especially affected by defense 
activities, average increases of 1 percent or more 
were reported. In each of these cities the increases 
were most pronounced for dwellings renting at 
less than $30. 

Clothing.—The rise in the price of important 
articles of clothing reported in earlier months of 
this year continued in April. 
in a number of large cities. 


Increases occurred 

As in preceding 
months, small but general increases were noted in 
most cities in prices for men’s cotton work clothing, 
particularly overalls and workshirts. Shoes also 
advanced in price in several cities. 


Hlousefurnishings.—W idespread increases in 


prices of housefurnishings occurred during April. 


Prices of sheets, rugs, and furniture rose in a 
number of cities and refrigerator prices also were 
higher in 11 of the 20 cities surveyed by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics. In Cincinnati and Pitts- 
burgh, where the largest advances in housefurnish- 
ing costs occurred, increases were also reported in 


the price of washing machines. 


i941 


1939 1940 


2. ee ~ LAEC 
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Cost of living in 20 large cities 





Percentage increase 
Index as of ——— 
Apr. 15, 1941 
1935-39= 
100 


Area and city 
Mar. 15, 1941, Aug. 15, 
to to 

Apr. 15, 1941 Apr 


Average for 34 cities ! 2 t 0 


North Atlantic: 
Boston 
Buffalo 
New York_- 
Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh. 

South Atlantic: 
Baltimore 
Savannah 

North Central: 
Chicago 
Cincinnati_-_ 
Cleveland 
Detroit 
Kansas City 
Minneapolis 
St. Louis 

South Central: 
Birmingham 
Houston 

Western: 
Denver 
Los Angeles 
San Francisco 
Seattle 





Estimated. 
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